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NOTES. 


The Situation in China. 

At the moment of writing it looks as though foreign Im¬ 
perialism has succeeded in breaking up the unity of the Nation¬ 
alist forces. General Chiang Kai-shek, who was until recently in 
command of the successful army of the South, has now broken 
with the revolutionary leaders of the Nationalists and estab¬ 
lished a Government of his own at Nanking, in opposition to 
the Nationalist Government at Ilankow. He is now hailed 
as a moderate by the representatives of Imperialism at Shang¬ 
hai, who will use him as a tool, in co-operation with Chang 
Tso-lin, the ex-brigand of the North, in preserving the privi¬ 
leged position they now occupy in China. It is not possible to 
prophesy the immediate outcome of this struggle between the 
contending factions, but we are quite certain that sooner or later 
the Chinese people will insist on being masters in their own 
house, and if the Western Imperialists insist on using force they 
will light a fire in the East which will consume millions of 
lives before it burns itself out. The British Government is 
sending out more trooj>s and munitions of war every day, and 
the small force originally despatched for the supposed nurjiose 
of safeguarding British lives and property in Shanghai has 
now become an army which can be used as a means of inter¬ 
vention in the civil war. Divide and conquer is an old maxim 
of our rulers, and they hope to make it as successful in China 
as they have in India. We are being fed with the .same lying 
propaganda as has done service in fomenting wars in the past, 
and every effort is being made to use the situation in China for 
an attack on Russia. The Chinese workers and peasants, we 
are told, would be perfectly contented with their present posi¬ 
tion if it were not for the Russian Communists. We think 
the massacre of students at Shanghai in 1925, the bombard¬ 
ment of Wanhsien last year when the Morning Post gleetully 
recorded the murder of 5» 000 Chinese, and the bombardment 
of Nanking a few weeks ago have been more deadly propa- 
ganda against the foreign Imperialists than could be achieved 
by many years of Communist propaganda; and if a ruthless 
war of 'revenge comes the Western Powers will hhve only 
themselves to blame. 


The Anti-Strike Bill. 

The Trade Union Bill brought in by the Government is 
on the lines wc exacted. The jx>wer to strike is to be hedged 
in by so many pains and penalties that the workers will be in 
an even more slavish position than they arc to-day. Divorced 
from the soil, they have no option but to> beg from the capital¬ 
ists the right to live; but at least they can refuse to accept the 
terms offered if they prefer to starve instead. Now even this 
right is to be taken away from them. On another page wc 
print an article showing how workers fared under the old Com¬ 
bination Laws. If this Bill passes in its present form, it will 
l>e almost as dangerous to go on strike as it was in those clays. 
The Conservatives say they merely wish to protect the worker 
from the tyranny of the Trade Unions, and to give them the 
right to work for whom and on what terms they choose. Con¬ 
servatives posing as the friends of freedom is a sight for the 
gods. The General Strike of May last year gave them the 
fright of their lives, and if Acts of Parliament can do it, they 
hoj>e to make such strikes impossible in future. But economic 
pressure is the principal cause of strikes, and no power on earth 
will prevent men and women kicking when conditions become 
intolerable. The mismanagement of last year’s strike has 
depressed the fighting spirit of the workers, who saw all their 
efforts brought to naught by their leaders; but if the lories 
imagine they can take advantage of the present pessimism in 
the workers’ ranks, wc think and hope they arc in for a rude 
awakening. Up to the present, the workers have put too much 
reliance on their leaders. Now that they see so many of them 
strutting about as Privy Councillors or as members of Govern¬ 
mental bodies, they must and will rely more on themselves, 
and from this spirit we hope for better and more lasting results 
than from the futile activities of their representatives in Parlia¬ 
ment. But to fight merely for the right to strike and starve 
would be foolish. They must demand and enforce the right 
to the means of life without having to bow the knee to capitalist 
or landlord. 


Mobilising the French Nation. 

On March 7 the French Chamber of Deputies passed a 
Bill for the mobilisation of the nation in time of war. lne 
Bill was introduced by the Socialist Deputy, Paul-Boncour, 
and after four davs’ discussion was carried by 500 votes to 31, 
the Socialists voting in the majority. Every French citizen, 
without distinction of age or sex, is to be compelled to take 
oart in "the defence of the country or the maintenance ot its 
material and moral life.” It is also said that no capitalist 
will be able to make profit during a war, but Paul-Boncour 
said that “capital will bear interest at the same rate as State 
loans during the war,” which M. Loucheur, on behalf of the 
capitalists, said was “ very reasonable, and preferable to the 
term- obtaining during the last War. As wars are fought for 
the protection or on behalf of. their interests, we may be sure 
that capitalists will protect their profits. The Pans correspon¬ 
dent of the Daily Herald says ‘ the unusual unanimity of 
Socialists and reactionaries in voting this National defence 
Bill will doubtless cause astonishment in other countries. 
But why should it ? To us Anarchists it is theiogicaloutcome 
of State Socialism. Socialists are always calling on the State 
to do everything for the workers, and the State wllJ 
the workers to give themselves to it in return. Wars between 
great Powers are now fought with the whole resources of the 
nations involved, and if a Labour or a Socia 1st Government 
is in office here when another war, comes, it will do exac y 
same as French Socialists already announce their intention of 
doing. The State giveth and the State taketh away; blessed 
be the name of the State. 


The Sacco-Vanzetti Case. 

The two Italian Anarchists, Sacco and Vanzetti, who were 
tried and convicted in 1921 for the murder of a pay roll clerk 
and a guard in Massachusetts the previous year, and whose 
case has been appealed from Court to Court ever since, have 
now been condemned to be electrocuted in the week beginning 
July 10. Should this sentence be carried out, it will be the 
most dastardly judicial crime in the United States since our 
Chicago comrades were executed on November 11, 1SS7. Ever 
since May 5, 1920, when Sacco and Vanzetti were arrested, 
the prosecution has raked the “ underworld ’ to find men and 
women who would commit perjury and help to convict these 
two men. The trial of Vanzetti alone for an attempted high¬ 
way robbery on December 24, J 9 I 9 > an d the subsequent sen¬ 
tence of twenty-five years’ imprisonment, was the first step in 
this diabolical case. Having secured his conviction on this 
charge, he was then linked with Sacco on the other charge tor 
murder. Every effort was made to influence the public and 
the jury against them because they were Anarchists and paci¬ 
fists and had avoided being drafted into the Army during 
the War Even Judge Thayer showed his prejudice against 
them during the trial. In such an atmosphere the accused 
were doomed before the trial opened. Since 1920 the case has 
resolved itself into a duel between the defence and the police, 
who feared that a new trial would expose their infamy. No 
trial of recent years has aroused such world-wide interest in 
lhe Labour movement, and workers in every country m the 
world are convinced that our two comrades are victims of one 
of the vilest police plots ever known. The many thousands of 
protests which have reached the Governor of Massachusetts 
during the past few days should make him pause before this 
crime is carried out, and thus make American justice stink 
in the nostrils of every honest man or woman. 
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Why China Is AnthForeign. 


If we wish to find the cause of the outburst of hostility 

to foreigners now sweeping over ( hin»i, we must study the 
history of C hina’s exj>eriencc of the aims and methods of 
foreign Powers. "1 he siory of Britain’s Opium W ars is too 
well known to need retelling; sufheient to say that we forced 
opium on the Chinese and seized several ports, now termed 
“ concessions,” after slaughtering many thousands of C hinese. 

The municipality of Shanghai, dominated by British mer¬ 
chants, has been more responsible for the anti-foreign 
spirit than any other foreigners in the country. After many 
years of struggle against the opium curse, a bargain was made 
between China and Great Britain in ux)7, by which C hina 
agreed to diminish poppy cultivation for a period of ten years, 
Great Britain agreeing to a proportional decrease in the im¬ 
ports of Indian opium. The bargain was kept, and by 1917 
China was almost free from the native-grown drug, and 
foreign importation into China had practically ended. But 
these honourable and honest British merchants in Shanghai 
and other concessions, whilst keeping to the letter of the agree¬ 
ment, were treacherous where the spirit of it was concerned. 

At the beginning of the anti-opium campaign in 1907 there 
were 700 opium-smoking dens in the native city of Shanghai, 
and 1,600 in the International Settlement. 1 he C hmese closed 
their dens and shops at once. In the Settlement the dens were 
not closed until two years later, and the number of the shops 
increased by leaps and bounds, for whereas in January, iqoS, 
there were only 87 shops in the Settlement, by April, 1914, 
there were 654,' the monthly revenue from these shops increas¬ 
ing from 338 taels to 10,772 taels (a tael equals about 2s. od. 
to-day). Whilst the import of opium into China proper 
gradually diminished from 1907 onwards, the imjiort of British 
opium into the Treaty ports increased in value from £1,031,005 
in 1906-7 to £3,242,902 in 1912-13- 

In these Treaty ports and settlements the Chinese govern¬ 
ment has no control over its own people, and natives addicted 
to the drug habit flock there in their thousands, and find shops 
where opium is sold as freely as beer is sold in London. 1 his 
contempt for the feelings of the more intelligent Chinese is 
at the bottom of much of the anti-British feeling. I he lying 
British press is telling us every d&y that the word 01 the 
Nationalist leaders cannot be trusted. 1 he Nationalists have 
had bitter experience during many vears as to how little trust 
can be placed on the word of Britishers in China. 

Other Powers have been just as brutal and dishonest in 
their dealings with China, *and have followed the example set 
by Great Britain, if not on quite such a large scale. We have 
before us “China’s Past and Future,” by the Hon Chester 
Holcombe, published in 1904. The writer was for many 
years interpreter, Secretary of Legation, and Acting Minister 
of the United States at Peking. He made a study of the 
Chinese character, and whilst not inclined to overlook their 
weaknesses and faults, he has been able to put himselt in 
their place, and understood their attitude to \\estern peoples 
as far as their official representatives were concerned. His 
book is a story of double-dealing and intrigue since Westerners 
first forced their way into China. 

On one occasion when negotiations were proceeding 
between France and China, a number of French vessels ot 
war dropped quietly, one by one, into the harbour 01 Foo 
Chow. They lay there for several weeks, their officers ex¬ 
changing visits with the local authorities. Suddenly, one 
August afternoon, they opened fire upon the Chinese arsenal 
and upon some Chinese gunboats lying in the harbour, and 
continued the bombardment until arsenal and ships were 
destroyed, involving the loss of many lives and much property. 
No notice was given; war had not been declared; no state 01 
war existed. At the very day and hour when tins bombard¬ 
ment took place, diplomatic negotiations were being conducted 
in Peking, the French Minister and his suite were living there 
in peace and safety, and the Chinese authorities were eagerly 
seeking a reasonable adjustment of affairs, offering mediation, 
arbitration, anything short of abject submission to the out¬ 
rageous demands of the French. I he author says that to-day 
the various French concessions, or areas of territory at the 
various open ports of China in which the French have lull 
sway, are “ hotbeds for the propagation of every form oi 
native and foreign vice.” dhey are not the centres of French 
trade, for there is none. They are simply hideous and disgust¬ 
ing cancerous growths upon humanity. . . . 

Many years ago the Portuguese made a piratical raid 
upon the coast of China, near the mouth of the river near 
Canton, and established a fortified settlement upon the ixmin- 
sula of Macao. After many conflicts between the Chinese 


troops and the invaders, a treaty was made, by the terms of 
which the Portuguese were j»ermiUcd to reinu.111 there upon 
payment of an annual ground rent to the < hincse Govern¬ 
ment, the latter retaining sovereignty over the territory. 1 ms 
treaty was written in French, Portuguese, and C hmese, the 
French text being the authoritative version. A Roman 
Catholic missionary drafted the several texts, and certified to 
their identity in substance. After a numlicr of years, when 
the ticaty came to l>c ratified, it was found that according to 
the French text China had relinquished all sovereignty over 
Macao. As the Chinese found that the wrong could only lx- 
righted by war, they reluctantly coded Macao to the I ortu- 
gueso, who for many years used it as a base for an infamous 
traffic in slaves. Chinese were kidnapped and sent by sh»p- 
loads to labour in the sugar plantations of Cuba and Peru. 
When the slave trade was stopped, the Portuguese opened 
Macao as a gambling resort, and to this dtay the Portuguese 
Government derives a small revenue from those who have the 
right to establish gambling tables there. 

When wc read of the methods by which Western Powers 
have forced these abominable treaties on successive Chinese 
Governments, we can no longer wonder that the latter attach 
no sanctity to them, and will tear them up as soon as they 
arc strong’enough to do so. All Chinese, Northerners as well 
as Southerners, arc agreed on this point, even if they quarrel 
among themselves. Mr. Holcombe relates that lie was once 
travelling in Japan with four diplomatists representing Euro- 
pean Governments at Tokio. lie remarked to them that a 
certain line of action upon the part of China and Japan would 
best tend to the development of those countries into ^great 
nations. Whereupon one of the diplomats replied: “But, 
monsieur, it is not the policy of my Government to permit the 
growth of China or Japan into a first-class Power.” lo which 
the other diplomats gave assent. Now that ( hina shows signs 
of being able to stand on her own feet, as Japan has done, 
these great Powers arc concentrating troops and battleships 
and all the diabolical weapons of modern warfare in their 
efforts to prevent it. 


Emerson on Education. 

The charm of life is the variety of genius, these contrasts 
and flavours by which Heaven has modulated the identity of 
truth; and there is a perpetual hankering to violate this indi¬ 
viduality, to warp his ways of thinking and behaviour, to re¬ 
semble or reflect vour thinking and behaviour. A low self-love 
in the parent desires that his child should repeat his character 
and fortune; an expectation which the child, if justice is done 
him, will nobly disappoint. By working on the theory that 
this resemblance exists, we shall do what in us lies to deteat 
his proper promise and produce the ordinary and mediocre, 
suffer whenever I see that common sight of a parent or senior 
imposing his opinion and way of thinking and being on a 
young soul to which they are totally unfit. Cannot we let 
people be themselves, and enjoy life in their own way? \ou 
are trying to make that man another you. Ones enough. Ur 
we sacrifice the genius of the pupil, the unknown possibilities 
of his nature, to a neat and safe uniformity, as the I urks 
whitewash the costly mosaics of ancient art which the ureeks 
left on their temple walls. Rather let us have men whose 
manhood is only the continuation of their boyhood, natural 
characters still; such are able and fertile for heroic action; and 
not that sad spectacle with which we are too familiar, educated 
eyes in uneducated bodies. It does not make us brave or free. 
We teach boys to be such men as we are. We do not teach 
them to aspire to be all they can. We do not give them a train¬ 
ing as if we believed in their nobler nature. Me scarce educate 
their bodies. We do not train the eye and the hand. We exer¬ 
cise their understandings to the apprehension and comparison 
of some facts, to a skill in numbers, in words; we aim to make 
accountants, attorneys, engineers; but not to make able, 
earnest, great-hearted men. The great object of education 
should be commensurate with the object of life. It should be 
a moral one; to teach self-trust; to inspire the youthful man 
with an interest in himself; with a curiosity touching his own 
nature; to acquaint him with the resources of his mind, and to 
teadi him that there is all his strength. 

I believe that our own experience instructs us that the 
secret of Education lies in respecting the pupil It is not tor 
you to choose what he shall know, what he shall do. It is 
chosen and foreordained, and he only holds the key to his own 
secret. Bv your tampering and thwarting and too much 
governing he may be hindered from his own and kept out ot 
his own. Respect the child. Wait and see the new product 
of nature. Nature loves analogies, but not repetitions. Respect 
the child. Be not too much his parent. Trespass not on his 
solitude. 
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Eugenics Run Mad. 

In an earlier issue of FREEDOM we drew attention lo the 
legal compulsory sterilisation of tlic unlit in the l in ei 
States, but until recently we were unaware of the extent to 
which the various States of the Union had adopted the new 
law. Tins information is given in "Eugemcal Sterilisation: 
1026,” bv Harry H. Laughlin, published by the American 
Eugenics "Society, New Haven, Connecticut. 1 Ins hook gives 
full details of the laws passed for this purpose, and the extent 
to which they have been enforced. Some fifteen or more years 


The World of William Clissold. 

Coming only recently upm the late Mr. William Clissold's 
world. I have not previously had an oD|a>rtunity of making 
some sort oi comment upon his dream, his ccsta e • » 

a World Republic. These three volumes came ns a KOd^i 

Reading matter dealing with the very stuff of life of so 
viduai and provocative a quality is rare. 

1 regret Mr. Clissold’s untimely demise exceedingly* 11 
would have been a pleasure lo 


to wmen tney nave ucc-u uuui^u. ,- . 

iigo a Committee was formed to study and to report on tin 
“best practical means of cutting off the defective germ-plasm 
in the American population,” and it seems that most of the 
laws dealing with sterilisation arc based on the report ol 
this Committee. Indiana was the first State to |>ass a Sterilisa¬ 
tion Act, in KX>7; and since then twenty-three of the forty- 
eight States have enacted eugemcal sterilisation statutes of one 
sort or another. At present the Federal Government has lelt 
the States to deal with the matter, but Mr. Laughlin ho^s 
tliat when all or nearly all the States have followed the example 
of the others, the Federal Government will be forced to come 
into line and deal with those who arc not liable under State 
laws. Among those he includes “ immigrants, who personally 
are eligible to admission, but whose family stock-standards 
are sucTi that, under the model State law, they would be con¬ 
sidered potential parents of socially inadequate offspring, 
and soldiers and sailors. 

Even if the science of eugenics was as well established 
as other sciences, it would be a terrible tyranny to leave indi¬ 
viduals it the mercy of members of a profession whose financial 
interests were bound up with the enforcement of these laws; 
but considering how little is known on the subject at present, 
the operation of these laws would be simply an experiment oi 
the bodies ol the “ down-and-outs.” Mr. Laughlin says that, 
in order to avoid class legislation, sterilisation must lie rigidly 
applicable to all members of the same natural classes in the 
whole population ”; but we know only too well how easy it is 
for the rich to buy immunity from the law in every country. 

Ut> to |uly, 1Q?5, the Acts have been enforced to any 
extent in only six States, California, the most reactionary 
State in the Union, heading the list with 4.636 operations out 
of a total of 6,244. Nearly half of the victims of this dis¬ 
gusting operation were women. In most cases the stale: s 
motive is given as “purely eugenic, but in others it is said 
to be “ punitive.” In Iowa, for instance, sterilisation is 
" absolutely mandatory in cases of persons twice convicted o 
felonv, or of sexual offence other than white slavery, for 
which latter offence one conviction makes sterilisation compul¬ 
sory.” In olden times they hung men for sheep-stealing, 
now they castrate them. Hanging did not stop sheep-stealing, 
and it is certain that a man or woman who has suffered this 
degradation is unlikely to be improved mentally or morally 

k' V !t it may be news to many of our readers that Marie Slopes, 
the most prominent apostle of birth control, advocates sterilisa¬ 
tion, but is opposed to castration, as it would deprive a man 
of his manhood and injure his personal consciousness.^ She 
suggests an operation which is trivial, scarcely painfui, and 
does not debar the subject from experiencing all Ins normal 
reaction in ordinary union; it only prevents the procreation o 
children.” How glibly these people talk when they are dis¬ 
cussing the welfare of the race. What qualifications have they 
for deciding whether men and women are to be emasculated 
by knife-wielding medicos? Every official appointed to carry 
out these statutes would quite naturally seek for victims to 
ojierate on to justify his appointment and the salary paid h m 
by the State. He would always be looking out for feeble¬ 
minded ” men and women, “ potential parents of socially in¬ 
adequate offspring,” to use the eugemsts' terminology. Official¬ 
dom has many weapons against those who conic into its 
clutches, but none more damnable and brutal than this. 

Mr. Laughlin looks forward to a time when the eugemcal 
code “ will cover such features as human migration, marriage 
and mate selection, cugenical sterilisation, birth control, eugem- 
cal edition, and many other factors in the regulation of 
quality and quantity of population. Thus would the dream 
of the State Socialist be realised! Bernard Shaw has advo¬ 
cated comnulsorv mating, but he never sank quite so low as 
to advocate the castration of his fellows The Eugemsts, how¬ 
ever, have no qualms. When their “eugemca code has 
been worked out to its logical conclusion, we shall have State 
stud farms for those men and women whom the Eugenic 
snecialists consider best to breed from, the rest of the popula- 

SSngSSd. The love of personal liberty is not very 

widespread to-day, but we hope there is sufficient to resist the 
devilish schemes of these fccblc-mmdcd Eugemsts. 


JCH a jlivanuiv. VW .. ....... -- M 

so since Mr. Wells declines to lie completely identified - 
the ideas of his protege. When he dilates, at extreme length, 
uiK.11 sexual ethics, or, as some critics may say Ins lack ol 
them 1 do not quarrel with him, but 1 do want violently to 
quarrel with his advocacy of an ojicn conspiracy to promote 
a World Republic governed by scientific business men. De¬ 
lightfully and suavely as this idea is outlined and propagated, 
amiable and efficient as wo arc told these superhuman business 
men may l>c, I feel that both the system and the men are anti- 
physical and completely opposed to that condition of con- 
inual flow and urge to change of which Nature is the parent 
a"d “ onlic begetter.” Any system that involves subjection 
and slavery—and by slavery I mean not toil alone, but years. 


iind slavery—ana uy siaui y \ . A t ' 

lifetimes, of ceaseless rejictition, of dull monotonous tasks 
with no opportunity of changing the course of one s lilc, never 
a possibility of mentally and physically adventuring afresh 
in this strange welter of life-any system that involves this 
soul-rending, maddening material monotony, is mental and 
physical slavery, whatever means may lie used to disguise the 
chains 1 do not overlook the material inducements this dream 
may be decked out in, the short hours, the frequent leisure, 
the societies that will benevolently promote communal games, 
community singing, Morris dancing (God preserve us.), and 
music; and here, Mr. Clissold, what will you say if these mis¬ 
guided slaves prefer jazz to Gounod, or is it Debussy ?—l do 
not overlook'the seductive quality of these bribes; for a time 
they may be successful, but there is no outlet in this material¬ 
istic, scientific dream for the drama of man s struggle wi \ 
life and his desire to attain, in his own way, a mode ot per- 
sonal expression peculiar to him. At times this desire, t i 
urge, this compelling force that needs freedom, is akin to 
madness, the glorious intoxication that drove coarse unlettered 
men to the barricades, drove them to risk their lives, their a , 
to .lestroy the boring tyranny of the established, lo tame 
souls like Mr. Clissold, this is incomprehensible; this spectacle 
of individual man struggling desperately toward a dimly 
apprehended ideal is something beyond his conception. 

Whether material slavery approaches under the guise ol 
centralised States, scientific management, Communist, Social¬ 
ist or Fascist government, is no matter; whatever their form, 
they inevitably and unalterably involve the subjection and 
meek submission of the great mass of humanity 

Man’s most priceless possession, the very stuff of his indi¬ 
vidual life, is this insurgent, even irrational, urge to do as he 
wishes despite all outer corporate bodies that would use him 
against the desires of his own ego. The decline of this urge 
within the individual would mean that the life-force, or 
Nature, had decided to relegate man to the scrap-heap of dis¬ 
carded experiments, whilst it moves on to some other mode 
of expression more suited to its purpose of continual change. 
Mr. Clissold mav have at some time been other than a tame 
armchair philosopher, but in his declining years he had lost 
sight of his soul and become a materialist. For myself, I find 
Mr. Masefield nearer to the truth when he sings the praises of 
man’s soul—the soul that 

«_takes its earth’s contentment in the pen. 

Then sees the world’s injustice and is wroth. 

And flinging off youth’s happy promise, flies 
Up to some breach, despising earthly things, 

And, in contempt of hell and heaven, dies (> 
Rather than bear some yoke of priests or kings. 

Such restless rebellious thoughts as these are not foi the 
Clissolds of this world, the tamed and shabby tigers who 
accept and make the best of captivity with its regular meals 
and certain slumber rather than beat life out on the bars o 
the cage, they arc more fitting for the great and glorious com¬ 
pany of the born insurgent, the very salt of Umcarth^^ 
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China To-day—Asia To-morrow ? 

With huge labour and amid unshakable confusion, for 
the setting is a strange one and the machinery for its arrange¬ 
ment old-fashioned and inadequate, a new sccnc in Liles 
never-ending drama is being staged. With much difficulty the 
new actors arc rehearsing their various parts, for the language 
used is often strange, and the script hard to decipher. Nc'cr- 
thcless, under the whip of necessity they arc learning fast, it 
being clear to all that the old entertainment no longer draws, 
and that the audience which hisses to-day may send them 
running for their lives to-morrow. , , .1 

The one thing that can be said with assurance about the 
present situation is that there is a general i brcaking-up, and 
that dcsi>cratc efforts to postpone die inevitable arc being made 
That the breaking-up is inevitable no reflective person any 
longer doubts; and it is to be remembered that, whatever e sc 
wc may think of them, the ruling classes arc, as compared with 
the masses, reflective. It is essential to their safety that they 
shall look ahead and plan; foresee danger and gustrd against 
it; yield where yielding pays, and suppress with pitiless severity 
where that seems to be the wiser course. I his is the settled 
strategy adopted long ago, and followed now with the per¬ 
sistent energy natural to Uiose who have their all at s i. 
For, let us not doubt it for a moment, in die eyes of those 
charged with the defence of the existing order, the I ,r csen 
situation is extraordinarily critical, lo them the one thmg 
absolutely vital is that the masses shall not get out ofhand 
that they shall not take the bit between their teeth and bolt, 
carrying^their riders God knows where, and finally unhorsing 

Now, that is precisely what the masses have been showing 
an increasing determination to do within the last few hundred 
years; and in racial history centuries arc little more than 
minutes. Of tremendous significance was that revolution 
against spiritual authority which wc call the Protestant Re¬ 
formation, for it opened the portals of free thought, and 
brought the Scientific Age to birth. Of mreat significance was 
the revolt of the American colonies, for it was political 
Imperialism’s first serious defeat, and was followed a most 
immediately by the far more destructive French Revolution 
which swept away the Ancient Regime, and attempted to 
shatter the then existing civilisation. Even more fateful m all 
probability was the recent overthrow of the German, the 
Austrian, and the Russian Imperialisms—great landmarks 
which rival Imperialisms unwillingly assisted the masses to 
erect. And now the masses press on, instinctively but for the 
most part unconsciously, to further conquests. Ilie onus 
Empire, for the moment strengthened greatly by the extirpa¬ 
tion of competing Empires but weakened still more gravely 
by the fact that the Spirit of Revolt has won the dav against 
Powers previously regarded as invulnerable, is now the central 

target of attack. , 

That is the meaning of the Chinese upheaval—an up¬ 
heaval which almost certainly is only now at its beginning. 
Great spiritual and moral forces are being stirred into abnormal 
activity, and it would be the profoundcst of mistakes to under¬ 
rate them, for men obsessed by new ideals of social righteous- 
ness will fight to the last ditch. The record of our own 
Anarchist movement should have taught us that, and all the 
experience of the past affirms it. Every great movement has 
had its warriors who cared for nothing but the triumph ox 
their cause, and always those warriors have set on foot crusades 
which eventually swept all before them. It will not be different 

l ° ^Taking a broad survey of history, it is impossible to 
believe that the British Empire will continue indefinitely as 
we know it to-day. It was always unthinkable that a country, 
so vast as China, inhabited by nearly a quarter of the human 
race and with a civilisation that had withstood the assaults or 
some five thousand years, would for any considerable length 


of time consent to be parcelled out among a few commercial 
Powers India has some three hundred million inhabitants, 
and^it is hard to believe that they will be contented for all 

time to play the part of British money-bag. uni to 

to China and India applies with equal force to A Inca, and to 
the military Jmjicrialisins the United States is tfy">K ” g. 
lisli in Mexico, Central and South America, as she has csja 
lished them already in the Philippines, Cuba, and other 
iiossessions acquired as sjxnls from Spain. It appl < s * 
Imperialisms, every one of which rests u|x,n a sword, torgeu 
and thrust into the hands of Governments by an economic 
system founded on human slavery, and tlicrcforc undemocratic 
and completely out of date. , . • 

It is preixjsterous that cither Governments or individuals, 
pooling their economic forces and enlisting in their supix.rt 
the military and other powers modern Governments have at 
their command, should Ire allowed to annex this globe, fence 

in as their private preserves its inexhaustible resources, and shut 

the gates of economic indejiendcnce against the disinheritc 
millions, who have, and eventually will assert at any cost, an 
equal right to life. It is ridiculous that a ixoplc so virile and 
self-assertive as wc English have been should find its very 
existence dci>cndcnt on the capture and control g 

markets that can be compelled to absorb the products ou 
factory slaves, driven inexorably by hunger to their thankless 
toil. IKHir out in such profusion. And to the °, f 

these and similar absurdities the ruling classes of all lmixjri 
isms stand pledged. By sheer force of arms; by secret treaties 
tlvat dejtend for their validity on force of arms, and by what 
is called diplomacy, but is always the mailed fist concealed 
within the velvet glove, they grab territory from the weaker 
nations, that they iriay enjoy a monopoly of its natural 
resources, convert them into saleable commodities by the use 
of cheap native labour, or obtain for a mere song the raw 
material on which their own factory slaves arc set to work. 

This system, as barbarous as it is stupid, is breaking down, 
and nothing else could lx: exited. As every one knows, the 
world’s markets arc habitually overstocked, and it lias become 
necessary to restrict production, to form colossal combinations 
which arc simply economic dictatorship, and to throw on 1. 

scrap-heap millions of formerly independent producers and 

distributors, now rendered sujierfluous, and 'seated accord¬ 
ingly. Such a system—if system it can lx: called—responds 
in no way to Life’s most elemental needs, and therefore is 
doomed. It has become a strait jacket, and mankind will be 
compiled to burst it all to pieces. Toward that end humanity 
is now struggling energetically, and as the pressure grows more 
and more unbearable it will struggle wlth constantly-increasing 
and invincible ferocity. However constitutionally timid he 
may be, the cornered rat will fight. However unwelcome the 
new birth, at the appointed time it comes. 1 he pity ot it is 
that the vast masses of mankind, trained to servile obedience 
and unaccustomed to facing realities still imagine ^t these 
fundamental issues can be dodged; while the governing classes 
arc determined that, if possible, they shall be. So long as 
Cerberus merely growls, they throw' him sops. If he breaks 
away and becomes really dangerous, they apparently propose 

t0 ^Transition periods are proverbially painful, and the one 
through which we are now passing, implying as it docs tar- 
reaching changes, is certain to be exceptionally agonising. Wc 
should aim to shorten it as much as possible, and, bv bringing 
all our intelligence to bear on it, facilitate the new birth, bor 
clear, straight, well-informed, and fearless, propaganda, the 
need w'as never greater than it is to-day. At present there 
chaos, but out of that chaos, if we arc true to ourselves, light 
and life will come. _ vv * u * 
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A Long'Needed Book. 

“ Anarchism from Proudhon to Kropotkin : Its Historical 
Evolution in the years 1859 to 18S0,”* by Max Nettlau, of 
Vienna, is the second of a triad, the first of which, 

“ Anarch ism’s Early Spring,’* was reviewed in our issue of 
February-March, 1926. Let me say at once that this is not 
merely an important but a necessary book, because the period 
of which it treats laid the foundations of the modern Labour 
movement, with all the schisms and bitterly-opposed philo¬ 
sophies amid which we of to-day must play our part. It was 
a i>eriod of great disturbances, in which the European prole¬ 
tariat made determined attempts to escape from the slavery 
that still holds it with an ever-tightening grip. Those attempts 
ended, for the moment, in disastrous failure; but by the very 
struggle, and by the severity with which events chastened what 
had been a far too easy optimism, the workers were given, at 
least, some inkling of the sternness of the quarrel in which 
they were engaged, and were taught by the rude hand of prac¬ 
tical experience that only on themselves could they rely. The 
intensity of the pressure forced them to probe beneath the sur¬ 
face, and stirred into extraordinary activity a number of ex¬ 
ceptionally brilliant minds. I hanks to the persistent toil 
and penetrating eye of Max Nettlau, a full and accurate record 
of those probings is now at our command; and on that account 
I speak of his work as necessary. It supplies us with the key 
to labyrinths in which the vast majority still wanders blindly. 

It enables the serious student to pass those discriminating judg¬ 
ments on which alone unshakeable conviction and fruitful 
action can be based. Armed with this knowledge, he becomes 
a power. Without it he remains little better than a reed shaken 
by every gust of passing passion. 

In the voluminous writings of Marx, Proudhon, and 
Bakunin the social question is explored from almost every 
angle, and Nettlau’s citations of their addresses, publications, 
ana most intimate correspondence enable us to follow step by 
step the paths of their researches. However, before making 
from them such limited quotations as our space permits, let 
me translate a few lines from Nettlau himself, as proof that 
the problems that confronted them were just such as we our¬ 
selves have still to solve. In an introductory chapter he 
writes: — 

“The year 1848 had thrown up to the surface three main 
questions, which stood in one another’s way and were ex¬ 
ploited by the enemy. The simultaneous desire to limit the 
jxnver of the State, to secure or strengthen national independ¬ 
ence, and to mitigate the boundless domination of the bour¬ 
geoisie clashed with one another, for their realisation would 
have led at once to a weakening and a strengthening of the 
State. Inasmuch as the existing State organisations were not 
shaken seriously, and inasmuch as everywhere they were the 
main props of the counter-revolutionary movement, the speedy 
result of all these struggles was a decisive defeat for Socialism 
(in June, 1848) and a heightened Nationalism and new 
Caesar ism, which were the forerunners of contemporary Fascism 
and Napoleonic Kaiserdom. During a period of frorntwclvc 
to fifteen years Socialism was reduced to dull silence.” 

Surely those arc pregnant lines, and most applicable to 
the situation now facing us. To-day the more thoughtful 
among the Socialists view with ill-disguised alarm the tower¬ 
ing figure of the State—that Frankenstein their own party 
nourished so trustingly and so largely brought to birth. In 
this country the so-called Left Wingers, tired at last of sterile 
Parliamentary talk and longing for some kind of action, find 
the i>oiicc, increased constantly in numbers and with continually 
enlarged authority, barring the way. They sec the Army and 
Navy ready to turn their guns upon the rebel, and such politi- 
cal liberties as they formerly enjoyed filched from them bv 
despotic legislation. It is becoming more and more difficult 
for them to believe in the State as Labour’s redeemer, and they 
edge farther and farther away from the MacDonalds and the 
Snowdens who still preach that decadent doctrine. More¬ 
over, those gentlemen can have no real belief in their own 
shibboleths, for they were formerly Liberals, and Liberals 
stood pledged to the curtailment of State authority. I hus the 
Socialists of today are merely repeating the disastrous his¬ 
tory of their predecessors, as Nettlau has sketched it in the 
paragraph quoted above. 

Again, take the case of the Trade Unions. Anarchists 
put their trust in revolutionary thought, and rely on Labour, 
when mice saturated with such thought, for its translation into 
action. But our Trade Unions are split asunder by the con¬ 
flicting doctrines of trusting to the State and relying on their 


•" Dcr AnarchUnuw von l*rou<ihnn zti Kropotkin. Seine Historic he 
KntwicklmiK in den Jahren 1869 \m )Von Max Nettlau. Bronch., Mk.5 
lrinen. Mk 7. Berlin 034: On SynJikaUtt. 


own economic power, as -the result of which the much-vaunted 
Councils of Action remain a tragic joke, and the one attempt 
at a General Strike was a pitiable fiasco. In a word, it is as 
true to-day as when Kropotkin wrote it something like half 
a century ago, that the quarrel between the Individual and the 
State does more to block the progress of the Labour Movement 
than all the armed forces Governments command. On this 
crucial point the workers are still hopelessly divided, and 
therefore, instead of being all-powerful, are helpless. 

Believing in individual freedom, Anarchists are necessarily 
opposed to all that centralisation of power which deprives men 
of self-mastership and places them at the mercy, of authorita¬ 
tive bodies. It may perhaps be said with justice that never 
has centralised authority had a bolder, more persistent, or 
more intelligent opponent than was Proudhon, who, to make 
only one quotation from his voluminous writings, declared that 
“ the capitalistic and the monarchical, or government, principle 
are one and the same; the formula for the abolition of exploi¬ 
tation of Man by Man and for the abolition of government of 
Man by Man is onei and the same.” To this he added—the 
passage being written in 1849, after the failure of wide-spread 
revolutionary upheavals under centralised leadership—that 
Communism and Absolutism are “ mutually-interchangeable 
faces of the authoritarian principle.” This last sentence may 
well be read by the light of our own experience of to-days 
Communist movement, which has as its settled tactic the de¬ 
termination to rule where it can, and where it cannot, to ruin. 
The fallacy, fully exposed by Benjamin R. Tucker long-ago, 
that Proudhon: was a Communist has been circulated widely; 
but his teaching was that Economic Freedom for every child 
of man must first be won, after which Life, free Life, could 
and should be conducted by mutual agreement, the element of 
coercion, with all the gigantic machinery of repression it neces¬ 
sarily involves, having been eliminated automatically. And 
who are they most certain to be crushed by that machinery ? 
Obviously those least capable of resistance: the very poor. 

The major portion of this volume is devoted to Bakunin, 
an audacious, energetic, and far-sighted rebel. A single sen¬ 
tence from the address to Spanish workers adopted in 1868 by 
the conference of the International at Geneva seems to me to 
give in a very few words a concise summary of his general 
position. It runs : “ Workers ! Strike the iron while it is hot. 
Federate on a revolutionary basis in order that you may be 
unconquerable; and, since you have the power, destroy whatever 
is hostile and opposed to justice for the people—institutions 
even more than persons—and your Revolution may be the 
signal and beginning of the emancipation of the oppressed 
throughout the world.” It may be not uninteresting to note 
that in a letter to Engels, dated August 3, 1869, Karl Marx 
stigmatised this address, which Bakunin had only a partial 
hand in editing, as “idiotic.” Or, again, in an address com¬ 
memorating Baudin’s death, we find Bakunin declaring: He 
who says State says Fortress; says the forcible separation ot 
one portion of mankind from all the rest; says rivalry, compe¬ 
tition, and permanent war as between the various States; says 
conquest,’ robbery, and the patriotic glorification of slaughter 
at home and abroad; says the oppression and legally regulated 
exploitation of the working population for the benefit of the 
ruling minority.” Let any reasonably well-informed man sur¬ 
vey die situation in whicn our civilisation finds itself at this 
very moment, and then ask himself candidly how far Bakunin 
missed the mark. 

There might also be quoted a passage in which Bakunin 
declared emphatically that he was not a Communist but a Col¬ 
lectivist, believing in the annihilation of Special Privilege by 
which the road to co-operation on the grandest scale would be 
thrown open. What lie hated above everything was the centra¬ 
lisation of power, which divides humanity into two classes, the 
rulers and the ruled; thereby reduces the worker to impotence, 
and robs the world revolutionary movement of all its natural 
strength. 

In conclusion, L can only repeat that it seems to me in¬ 
valuable, precisely because it gives a carefully-documented 
account ot the revolutionary thought thrown up bv a great 
revolutionary iieriod which was unquestionably the forerunner 
of that into which, but on a vastly grander scale, we ourselves 
are now about to pass. It is the thought that is all-important; 
for in proportion as thought is strong and brave it will be 
simple, and by that very fact will be easily comprehended by 
the masses. Meanwhile, if the world needs movers, surely it 
needs even more movers of the movers; those who, having 
already carefully explored the various trails, can march confi¬ 
dently’ahead, knowing that they are steering straight for the 
apjxunted goal. Only by study of the past can one become a 
competent guide to the future, and because l believe this book 
will help to make the reader com|ictent I recommend it. If 
possible it should be translated into English. W. C. O. 
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The Beauty of Sex. 


From beginning to end, there is no feeling of our nature 
against which asceticism has made so dead a set as the sexual 
instinct. It has s[K>ken of it always as one of “ the lower 
pleasures ”; it has treated it as something to be despised, 
vilified, slighted. It has regarded it as a function to be 
ashamed of, a faculty allied to all things gross and coarse and 
evil-—a mark, as it were, of our “ fallen 99 condition. 

1 maintain, on the contrary, that everything high and 
ennobling in our nature springs directly out of the sexual 
instinct. Its alliance is wholly with whatever is purest and 
most beautiful within us. lo it we owe our love of bright 
colours, graceful form, melodious sound, rhythmical motion. 
To it we owe the evolution of music, of poetry, of romance, 
of belles lettres; the evolution of painting, of sculpture, of 
decorative art, of dramatic entertainment. To it we owe the 
entire existence of our aesthetic sense, which is, in the last 
resort, a secondary sexual attribute. From it springs the love 
of beauty; around it all beautiful arts still circle as their centre. 
Its subtle aroma pervades all literature. And to it too we owe 
the paternal, maternal and marital relations; the growth of 
the affections, the love of little pattering feet and baby laugh¬ 
ter; the home, with all the associations that cluster around it; 
in one word, the heart and all that is best in it. Our aesthetic 
emotions, our family and social affections, our arts, our loves 
—these are part of our debt to what asceticism would tell us 
are our “ lower 99 faculties 

If we look around among the inferior animals, we shall 
see that the germs of everything which is best in humanity 
took their rise with them in the sexual instinct. The song of 
the nightingale or of Shelley’s skyl'ark is a song that has been 
acquired bv the bird himself to charm the ears of his attentive 
partner. 1 he chirp of the cricket, the cheerful note of the 
grasshopper, the twittering of the sparrow, the pleasant caw 
of the rookery—all these, as Darwin showed, are direct pro¬ 
ducts of sexual selection. Every pleasant sound that greets 
our ears from hedge or copse in a, summer walk has the self¬ 
same origin. 

1 f we were to take away from the country the music con¬ 
ferred ujx>n it by the sense of sex, we should have taken away 
every vocal charm it possesses, save the murmur of the brooks 
and the whispering of the breeze through the leaves at evening. 
No thrush, no linnet, no blackbird would be left us; no rattle 
of the nightjar over the twilight fields; no chirp of insect, no 
chatter of tree-frog, no cry of cuckoo from the leafy covert. 
I he whip-poor-will and the bobolink would be mute as the 
scr|)ent. Every beautiful voice in wild nature, from the mock¬ 
ing-bird to the cicala, is in essence a love-call; and without 
such love-calls the music of the fields would be mute, the forest 
would be silent. 

Not otherwise is it with the beauty which appeals to the eye. 
Every lovely object in organic nature owes its loveliness direct 
to sexual selection. The whole aesthetic sense in animals had 
this for its origin. Every spot on the feathery wings of butter¬ 
flies was thus produced; every eye on the gorgeous glancing 
plumage of the j>cacock. The bronze and golden beetles, the 
flashing blue of the dragon-fly, the brilliant colours of tropical 
moths, the lamp of the glow-worm, the gleaming light of the 
firefly in the thicket, spring from the same source. The 
infinite variety of crest and gorget among the iridescent hum¬ 
ming birds; the glow of the trogon, the barbets among the 
palm blossoms; the exquisite plumage of the birds of paradise; 
the ball-and-socket ornament of the argus pheasant; the in¬ 
finite hues of parrot and macaw; the strange bill of the gaudy 
toucan, and the crimson wattles of the turkey, still tell one 
story. 1 he sun-birds deck themselves for their courtship in 
ruby and to|>az, in chrysophrasc and sapphire. Even the 
antlers of the deer, the twisted horns of antelopes, and the 
graceful forms or dappled coats of so many other mammals 
nave lxxm dcvclojxid in like manner by sexual selection. 

The very fish in the sea show similar results of aesthetic 
preferences, flic butterfly fins of the gurnard and the court¬ 
ing colours of the stickleback have lmt one explanation. I need 
not elal)oratc this |>oint; Darwin has already made it familiar 
to most of us Throughout the animal world, almost every 
l)eautiful hue, almost every decorative adjunct, is traceable to 
the action of these “lower” passions. Animals arc pleasing 
to the eye just in pro|>ortion to the amount of aesthetic selection 
that their mates have exercised uj>on them; and they arc most 
pleasing of all when most sexually vigorous, csjxrcially at the 
culminating point of th<* pairing season. 

Everybody knows how love, in one form or another, 
subtly animates all our romance and all our j>octry ; our Sappho 
and our Catullus, our Antony and Cleopatra, our Romeo and 
Juliet, our Othello anti Desdcmona, our Faust and Marguerite, 


our Laura, our Beatrice, our Paolo and Francesca, our Epipsy- 
chidion. Everybody knows that without it we would have 
no Titian, no Donatello, no Raphael, no Andrea. The beauty 
of woman gives us half our painting and three-fourths of our 
sculpture. Our most exquisite imaginings realise themselves 
in marble a,s the Venus of Melos, or on living canvas as the 
Madonna della Sedia. 

Filch away from external nature what it owes to the sex- 
instinct, and you will have lost every bright flower, every guy 
fruit, every songbird, every butterfly, every wearer of brilliant 
plumage or decorative adjuncts; filch away from human art 
what it owes to the sex-instinct, and you will have lost the best 
part oi our poetry, the best part of our romance, the best part of 
our painting, and all but the whole of our sculpture. 

Now, who are the people who make the most of what 
Puritans would have us believe are our “lowest” passions? 
Are they the coarsest, the vulgarist, the most money-grubbing 
among us ? Not a bit of it. They are the Dantes, the Pet¬ 
rarchs, the Shelleys, the Keatscs. They are the poets, the 
painters, the composers, the singers. They are the salt of the 
earth, the pick and pink of humanity. They 'are the most 
gifted, the most imaginative, the most beautiful-minded, the 
most dainty-souled. Wherever we find the world well lost for 
love, it is not by a Methodist haberdasher or a prize-fighting 
coal heaver, but by an Abelard and an Heloise, by a George 
Sand and a Chopin, by a Mary Wollstonecraft, by a Mary 
Godwin, by a Claire (Tairmont, by a George Eliot. It is our 
Chastelards and our Rizzios who live in song and story. It 
is our Goethes and our Rousseaus who leave us a history of 
their loves. 

Search the Dictionary of Biography through, and, if* you 
find a man in whose life these “ lower passions ” played a con¬ 
spicuous part, you may be sure it is a Del Sarto, a Lippi, a 
Byron, a Rossetti, a Liszt, a De Musset. Poets never make 
light of these “lower” feelings; painters never make light 
of them. In contemporary literature will any man learn to 
despise “ mere sex,” think you, from Browning and Meredith, 
from Swinburne and Hardy? What say you, Norman Gale? 
What say you, Le Gallienne? Even in Puritan England, 
when you get a great poet, like our virile Milton, you find 
him rebelling against “ Whatever hypocrites austerely talk of 
purity, and place, and innocence.” Even in Puritan America, 
when you get a great soul, like good gray Walt Whitman, 
you find him proclaiming with a trumpet voice “ the equal 
honour and dignity of all our members and our functions.” 

And who, on the other hand, are they that dare to decry 
this mother-sense of the affections and the aesthetic faculties*? 
'The lean and haggard 'ascetics of the Thebaid; the vile St. 
Antonies, pursued by swinish dreams and unclean images; 
the monks and nuns of the Middle Ages; the like-minded 
fanatics of the nineteenth century. The idea of the essential 
impurity and danger of sex began with the savage. To avoid 
its fancied ]>erils is the object of all initiations and mysteries. 
Repression and mutilation were enjoined on priests. Asceticism 
hates the light, the air, the tub, the sunshine. It hates social 
life, wide sympathy, broad thought, intellectual freedom. It 
hates painting and sculpture, nude limbs of classic nymphs, 
romance and poetry, the drama, the dance, innocent love, 
innocent pleasure. It refuses and restrains. It worships its 
pain-loving god with painful exercises. It works out its own 
salvation in fear and trembling; its own selfish salvation is all 
it caics for. It dwells in bare whitewashed cells of dreary 
monasteries, scourging its own shoulders with the thong of 
St. Dominic, or “turning the treadmill of related prayer.” 

It substitutes for culture, aesthetic feeling, the domestic sym¬ 
pathies and expansive sentiments, its own vile ideal of salva¬ 
tion by self-torture. . . . 

1 he hedonist, therefore, recognises in the sex-instinct the 
origin and basis of all that is best and highest within us. lie 
is not ashamed of it, like the hermits who find that uncleanli- 
ncss is next to godliness, and hold fresh linen an abomination. 

He is not afraid of it, like the timid moralists wlio think our 
instincts and impulses were given us by heaven in order that 
we might disobey them. He faces facts, and fears no phan¬ 
toms. His object will always l>c so to use these functions as 
not to abuse them, either bv enforced abstinence or by acquies¬ 
cence in a hateful regime of vice, disease, and practical slavery 
for a large body of women. He knows that to be pure is not 
to be an anchorite, and that chastity means a profound dis¬ 
inclination to give the body where the heart is not given in 
unison.—G rant Au.en. 
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Tories Want Combination Laws 
Again* 

Probably the most serious event in the early history of the 
Trades Union Movement in Great Britain was the passage of 
the Combination Laws in 1799. Prior to this date it was the 
policy of the different Governments to pass laws making it 
illegal to combine in given trades and callings. The reason 
for this was alleged to be that it was the province of Parlia¬ 
ment to fix the conditions of industry, and that, therefore, any 
interference by combinations of workers was unnecessary. By 
the end of the eighteenth century, however, wage-fixing, in any 
wide sense, by local authorities under Act of Parliament, had 
long fallen into disuse, and, in some cases, the Combination 
Laws were not enforced. There are instances where the Gov¬ 
ernment recognised Trades Union agitations and granted 
demands for legislation. 

What is humorously described as “ free contract ” was in 
general operation during the last years of the century. In 
1799, fearful of the contagion of the French Revolution and 
of the rapid growth of Unionism among the textile workers of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire, the Government introduced a gene¬ 
ral Combination Law, the effect of which was to make all 
Trades LTnionism penalisable as an act of sedition against the 

State.This law was rushed on to the Statute Book 

without so much as giving those concerned an opportunity of 
making a protest. Within twenty-four days after its introduc¬ 
tion into the House of Commons it had received* the Royal 
Assent. Only one Union, the Calico Printers’ Society in Lon¬ 
don, had the opportunity of petitioning against the measure, 
and in their objection they stated that although the Bill pro¬ 
fessed merely "to prevent unlawful combinations,” it created 
“ new crimes of so indefinite a nature that no one journeyman 
or workman will be safe in holding any conversation with 
another on the subject of his trade or employment.” No other 
Unions took action, and the Bill, unaltered, passed into law. 
In 1800 the Act was reaffirmed. Subsequently it was supple¬ 
mented by strained interpretations of the common law and of 
ancient statutes, and in 1819 (four years after Waterloo had 
“freed” Europe from French militarism) by the infamous 
“Six Acts” which made all public meetings illegal, enabled 
magistrates to search for arms, compelled all working-class 
papers to pay a crushing stamp duty, and harshened the law 
of seditious libel. Under these oppressive laws thousands of 
workers were imprisoned and deported, Unions were broken 
up and their funds sequestrated. 

One or two cases of persecution will show how these Acts 
were used by the exploiters to injure Unionism and to ward off 
strikes. In 1817 the Bolton constables, hearing by accident 
that ten delegates of the calico printers from various parts of 
the Kingdom were to meet on New Year’s Day, arrested them 
and seized their papers. They were given three months’ gaol 
although no dispute with the employers was in progress. In 
1816 seven scissor grinders were sentenced to three months’ 
gaol for belonging to a “Misfortune Club” which paid out- 
of-work benefit. In 1812 the employers in the Scottish weav¬ 
ing industry refused to accept the rates which the Justices had 
declared to be fair. Workers on 40,000 looms struck. The 
Government straightway arrested their central committee of 
five and gave them from four to eighteen months’ imprison¬ 
ment. The Weavers’ Association was afterwards broken up. 
These cases could be multiplied indefinitely. 

Of course, apologists for the Combination Laws say that 
they also applied to the employers. This was so in the letter 
but not in the fact. Lord Francis Jeffrey, speaking at a dinner 
to Joseph Hume, the great Radical politician and writer, said: 
“A single master was at liberty at any time to turn off the 
whole of his workers at once—100 to 1,000 in number—if they 
would not accept the wages he chose to offer. But it was made 
an offence for the whole of the workers to leave that master 
at once if he refused to give the wages they (hose to require.” 
Sydney Webb, in his “ History of Trade Unionism,” says 
that, “ During the whole e|>och of repression, whilst thousands 
of journeymen suffered for the crime of combination, there is 
absolutely no case on record in which an employer was 
punished for the same offence.” 

These Combination Laws were regaled mainly through 
the instrumentality of Francis Place, a master tailor in London, 
whose work for Unionism and the freedom to organise should 
be more widely known and appreciated by the Movement. lie 
was first moved to work for the repeal of these laws bv the 
atrocious treatment of some printers employed by the Times 
newspaper. Alx>ut this he wrote : “ The cruel persecutions of 
the journeymen printers on the limes newspaper in 1S10 were 
carried to an almost incredible extent. 'Pile Judge who tried 
and sentenced some of them was the Common Sergeant of 


London, Sir John Silvester, commonly known by the cognomen 
of ‘ Bloody Black Jack/ . . . No Judge took more pains than 
did this Judge on the unfortunate printers, to make it appear 
that their offence was one of great enormity, to beat down and 
alarm the really respectable men who had fallen into his 
clutches, and on whom he inflicted scandalously unfair sen¬ 
tences.” On another occasion, writing of the degeneration of 
conditions in the textile industries, Place said : “ 'i he sufferings 
of persons in the cotton manufacture were beyond credibility; 
they were drawn into combinations, betrayed, persecuted, con¬ 
victed, sentenced, and monstrously severe punishments in¬ 
flicted on them; they were reduced to and kept in the most 
wretched state of existence.” The Combination Laws were 
repealed in 1825 .—Maoriland Worker . 


Our Spanish Martyrs. 


We have received from the Spanish Anarchist Federation, 
in Paris, a manifesto issued on its behalf by the Political 
Prisoners’ Committee; a manifesto that makes us furious and 
at the same time fills us with despair. It tells a story similar 
to those that come to us all the time from countries so far 
apart as Bulgaria and Peru; but perhaps among all the Dic¬ 
tatorships that have sprung up since the Great War, none is 
more ruthless than that now ruling Spain. Anarchists and 
Syndicalists are necessarily its special victims, for it is they 
who are still struggling, against overwhelming odds, to keep 
alive those liberties which the Dictatorship is bent on destroy¬ 
ing, root and branch. Being a Military Dictatorship, it can 
think only in terms of savage violence, its sole remedies for 
social^ discontent being imprisonment, torture, death. 

Spain has been always brutal in her methods, and a single 
example will show how the brutality has increased under the 
present regime. Prior to its establishment, the maximum 
penalty for holding a “clandestine” meeting (Think how we 
should feci if private meetings were prohibited !) was imprison¬ 
ment for a year. But in Barcelona thirty meipbersof the “ Las 
Planas ” society were arrested for holding such a meeting, 
and, after lying for three years in what is called “ preventive ” 
imprison-confinement, they have been condemned to twelve 
years’ imprisonment! The infamous “Ley de Fuga,” under 
which prisoners can be shot down under the pretence that they 
were trying to escape, is still in operation, and for those who 
have the courage to protest against authoritarian injustice there 
is no mercy. 

The question that harasses us incessantly is—What is to 
be done? According to this manifesto, all radical labour 
organisation has been effectively suppressed, and our Parisian 
comrades state that they have gone to the extreme edge of 
their possibilities in their efforts to collect money for and other¬ 
wise relieve the unshakable hardships to which the imprisoned, 
and those dejxmdcnt on them, arc subjected. They themselves 
are largely helpless, because they are refugees in a country 
now passing through a most serious industrial crisis; and when 
hrenchmcn find it impossible to get a job, the foreigner, es|x?ci- 
ally when under a cloud and shadowed by the police, has 
hardly any show. I hey Appeal, therefore, to International 
Labour; but International Labour is itself struggling desix^r- 
atcly against huge seas of troubles, and has the utmost diffi¬ 
culty in keeping its own head above the water. For our own 
part, what can we do apart from giving this manifesto, and 
others of a like character, all the publicity at our command, 
and urging those who can assist to do so immediately and to 
the utmost of their jxnver ? 

We may be certain that conditions will become worse 
everywhere until the masses take the situation firmly in hand, 
and bring about those fundamental changes which alone can 
make them better. Spain, for example, is a thoroughly 
decadent Power, and it is the frantic struggle of her rulers to 
save themselves from the extinction awaiting them that makes 
them more pitiless than the grave. The law is universal, and 
the entire Imperialistic and ( apitalistic system, in proportion 
as it finds the ground slipping from Ixmcath its feet, will 
go back without a moment’s hesitation on all its libertarian 
promises, and stick at nothing to prolong its life. Will Mili¬ 
tarism let go because the majority desires it? Will Caste 
voluntarily abandon its special privileges, and admit to its 
exclusive circle the proletariat now beginning to thunder at 
its gates? Can we imagine Big Business throwing up its 
hands under the influence of humanitarian sentiment ? Such 
questions answer themselves, and only one answer is possible. 

The contest IxHween the dying regime and its legitimate 
successor is one of strength, and so long as we remain the 
weaker, we shall lx* crushed. It we have not already learned 
that lesson, we are untcachablc, and all our past sufferings 
have Ix^n in vain Meanwhile, « very possible assistance should 
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be given to those who are suftering for a cause that is the 
cause of all the disinherited, and the fight in which they have 
tallen, or have become disabled temporarily, should be waged 
with added vigour; for it is only by awakening the indignation 
ot tne masses that such atrocities as are recorded in this mani¬ 
festo can be rendered no longer possible. Those who can give 
financial or other temporary aid should communicate with 
the Secretary of the Comite Pro-Presos de Paris, Mme. C. P. 
Uascon, 74, Rue des Prairies, Paris, France. 


How YOU Can Help “Freedom.” 


We are still desperately in need of financial assistance, 
biit or even greater importance is an immediate increase in the 
circulation of Freedom. New readers will mean an increase 
of interest in Anarchism, besides an increase in our income. 
1 or this purpose we ask our readers to take part in a campaign 
to push the sale of the paper at meetings and wherever the 
workers congregate. Years ago »ajt every large meeting in 
London and the provinces comrades usea to have FREEDOM 
and Anarchist books and pamphlets for sale, with the result 
that our sales were almost double what they are to-day. Why 
it that comrades are so seldom doing this good work now ? 
Again, there are newsagents in every large town who stock 
Labour papers, Socialist papers, and Communist papers. But 
how often do we find FREEDOM in these shops? It would not 
be very dirficult to get newsagents to stock our paper providing 
it was on sale or return, and that someone would take the 
trouble to collect unsold copies and send us the cash. We 
cannot expect newsagents, to go to much trouble to push an 
Anarchist paper, but we feel certain that few of them would 
refuse to stock it. 

If comrades will canvass newsagents and send us the 
addresses of all those who are willing to place it on sale, we 
will send them a dozen copies of each issue, on sale or return, 
direct from the office. But comrades must undertake to collect 
unsold copies, and send us the cash every three months. 

We will also send six copies or a dozen or two dozen on 
sale or return to anyone willing to undertake to sell them at 
meetings or Trade Union branches. The price is iid. per 
copy, post free, for small or large quantities, but we give 
thirtccen copies for is. 6d. These are also the terms for news¬ 
agents. 

Who will give FREEDOM a helping hand in this way? 
It means a little hard work, but we hoi>e to find many to whom 
this will be no obstacle. It is not everyone who can afford to 
send money to us, but it is in everyone’s power to work for 
FREEDOM and Anarchism. 

This month’s issue is an excellent number, and would be 
a good introduction to our paper. We have printed more 
than our usual circulation, and have copies on hand we can let 
you have as soon as wc hear from you. 

Now for a united and persistent effort by one and all. 
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